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been yet discovered in this country. At the same time he 
thought it desirable to bring it under the notice of antiqua- 
ries, in order that, if it be spurious, competent authority may 
pronounce it to be a forgery ; or, if it should appear to be ge- 
nuine, that other inscriptions of the same kind might be sought 
for on the cromleachs which abound in this country. 

Mr. Graves suggested that some persons in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tullycorbet might possibly possess information 
calculated to throw light on this question. 

The characters employed in the inscription seem to be 
Runes depending from a stem-line ; a mode of Runic writing 
which certainly was in use, though not the commonest. Mr. 
Graves abstained from offering any conjectures as to the 
reading of the inscription ; hoping that, if it should prove de- 
serving of their attention, some of the English or Northern 
antiquaries, who have made Runes their special study, might 
be induced to exercise their deciphering powers upon it. 



A note was read from the Rev. Mr. Armstrong, of Kil- 
muckridge, County Wexford, describing an ancient earthen- 
ware urn or crucible, found in his neighbourhood, containing 
several specimens of bronze articles, such as celts, rings, and 
a gouge, all in a state of advanced oxidation ; and also a por- 
tion of an instrument, composed apparently of an alloy resem- 
bling speculum metal, which was not oxidated on the surface. 
The hardness of the composition of this article was so great, a 
penknife would not cut it. 

" The urn was discovered about three feet below the sur- 
face, with a flag placed over it ; but no other stone, of any size 
or description, was found near it. The soil in which it was 
imbedded is a stiff, yellow clay, but the urn was filled with a 
dark-coloured earth, similar to that of the upper stratum. 
The urn contained no remains of bone, &c, or any other ar- 
ticles of antiquity than those now in your possession. 
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" The name of the townland in which the urn was found 
is Ballyvadden, in the parish of Kilmuckridge ; and the name 
of the finder is Patrick Dempsey. 

" I regret that I have not been able to procure more sa- 
tisfactory information on the subject. 

" Over the spot where the urn was found there was a 
mound of earth, in removing which to fill a marl-pit, and in 
levelling the bank, the discovery was made ; but whether the 
mound was occasioned by the opening of the marl-pit in the 
first instance, or existed there previously, does not appear." 



Sir William Betham exhibited a seal belonging to Mr. 
Cooke of Parsonstown, found in the river at Roscrea, bearing 
the " fleur de lis," with the inscription " S. Galfridi Cor- 
ncbiensis," apparently of the early part of the fourteenth 
century. 

Sir William stated that he had not been able to connect 
this Geoffrey Cornwall with Ireland by the Irish records, but 
there could be no doubt it was the seal of Sir Geoffrey Corn- 
wall, Knight, who died about 1342, or his son, Sir Geoffrey, 
who died about 1364. 

The first Sir Geoffrey Cornwall was son of Sir Richard 
de Cornubia, natural son of Prince Richard Plantagenet, Earl 
of Cornwall and Poictou, King of the Romans, second son of 
King John. He married Margaret, daughter and co-heir of 
Hugh de Mortimer, of Rickard's Castle, and sister of Joan, 
wife of Richard Talbot, Lord of Rickard's Castle, ancestor to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. Sir Geoffrey obtained the barony 
of Burford with Margaret, and large estates in Shropshire 
and Herefordshire. He had a grant of free warren in his 
manors of Stepleton, Dineford, Norton, Auberden, and Ni- 
mindon, 10 Edw. II. 1316 ; and a market and fair at Steple- 
ton, 1333, 8 Edw. III. On his death, about 1342, he was 
found seised of the manor of Thorpe and half the manor of 
Norton, in Northamptonshire, with other lands. 



